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Autumn Work among the Trees. 


OW is the time at the north to prepare for planting 
trees next spring, forall planting north of the latitude 

of this city is most safely done at that time of the year. 
Further south the long autumn enables trees planted when 
the leaves are ripe to push out new roots and establish 
themselves before the ground freezes. Where cold weather 
follows close after the early frosts a tree planted in the 
autumn has no opportunity to develop new roots and, 
therefore, loses not only the benefit it would have obtained 
in a more temperate climate in an early and vigorous 
spring growth, but is forced to go through the winter with- 
out the aid of roots in actual working condition. Trees 
planted in cold countries at this season of the year do not 
necessarily die, but they are more apt to suffer than those 
planted in the spring; they are often blown over unless 
carefully staked, and they are frequently upheaved by the 
frost or thrown out of the ground entirely. For all opera- 
tions, however, connected with the planting and care of 
trees, except the mere setting in the ground, the autumn is 
the best time. At this season planting plans should be 
made and stock selected, and the ground should be made 
ready to receive the trees as soon as the frost leaves it in 
the spring. Spring in this latitude is so short and the rush 
of spring work is so pressing that it is impossible to prop- 
erly prepare ground for planting unless it is done during 
the previous summer or autumn. This is the time, there- 
fore, when northern planters should decide what trees they 
want to use next spring and where they will plant them ; 
it is the time to select and order nursery stock, and here it 
may be said that better results are always obtained by 
personal inspection and selection by the purchaser than by 
leaving it to the seller to fill his orders. If the planter has 
facilities for protecting plants through the winter in a cold 
cellar or pit, it is better to obtain them now than in the 
spring, when nurserymen are crowded with orders and too 
busy to devote proper time and attention to digging and 
packing their trees. The ground being prepared, the exact 
position of each plant determined on and the plants on 
hand, the mere operation of setting them in the ground 
takes but a short time. A man, moreover, who is thus 
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prepared beforehand for spring planting can take advan- 
tage of the first suitable weather and get his trees into the 
ground as soon as the frost is out and it is dry enough to 
work, while if he waits for material ordered in the spring 
it will frequently not be received until after the trees have 
started to grow and warm dry weather has set in. Ina 
climate like that of our northern states, where summer 
follows hard after winter and where spring is almost 
unknown, there is no other operation of the farm or garden 
which demands more carefully planned preparation than 
tree-planting. 

It is wise economy, too often neglected in this country, 
to prepare the ground thoroughly before trees are 
planted. Where isolated specimens are required ample pits 
should be dug for them, and the larger they are made 
the better it will be for the health and beauty of the future 
trees. A hole three feet deep and twenty feet across is not 
too spacious for a long-lived tree of the first class. Into 
these excavations the loam taken from them should be 
returned, together with enough peat or good soil added and 
thoroughly mixed with it to supply the place of the poor 
subsoil, hard pan and stones, which should be rejected. If 
it is proposed to plant trees closely over considerable areas, 
as is sometimes necessary in large parks, the ground should 
be thoroughly subsoil-plowed and broken up, the large 
stones removed and the surface as carefully mellowed 
and enriched with good stable-manure, as if it was 
proposed to raise a crop of corn on the land. When the 
land is prepared in this way the surface can be easily 
stirred and kept free of weeds by horse power until the 
trees are large enough to shade the ground. 

But the care of growing trees is quite as essential as the 
planting of new ones. As we have often insisted, time 
and labor are worse than wasted in planting unless the 
after care is intelligent, determined and ceaseless. Now is 
the best time for pruning trees, before work among them 
is rendered unpleasant and unsafe by extreme weather and 
before their limbs are coated with ice, and every year all 
young plantations intended to produce ornamental effects 
should be looked over; too vigorous or unnecessary 
branches should be checked and all but single leaders 
removed, that forks of the main stem which are hable 
to endanger the trees in the future by splitting may be 
prevented. 

This is the best season, too, for studying plantations and 
marking for removal all trees which are injuring their more 
valuable neighbors. No tree can attain its full size or its 
noblest expression, or hope for a reasonable period of lon- 
gevity, unless it can obtain its share of air, sunshine and food. 
Many of our public parks and private gardens are disfigured 
by trees which are left dwarfed or starved, or forced out of 
shape by aggressive neighbors. Most planters desire to 
produce an immediate effect with their work, but planting 
for immediate effect means overcrowding, and when the 
young trees begin to struggle with each other for mastery, 
delay in thinning is fatal, for they will begin at once to 
spindle up or bend toward the light and will soon be ruined 
as Ornamental trees. 

These autumn days can be used to no better purpose, 
therefore, by one who has trees or hopes to have them 
than by a thorough study of his ground before the snow 
covers it; by thorough preparation for getting through 
spring planting without hurry, and by a resolute and de- 
termined use of the axe wherever the thinning of trees is 
necessary to improve the appearance and insure the per- 
manency of his plantations. 


Notes on Cultivated Conifers.—V. 


HE genus Cupressus, which is distinguished by mon- 
cecious terminal flowers and subglobose woody cones 
with scales abruptly dilated, and flattened and furnished 
at the apex with short central knobs, is widely scattered 
over the Atlantic and Pacific coast regions of the United 
States, Mexico and Lower California, and in the Old World 
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is distributed from south-eastern Europe and the Levant 
along the Himalayas to China. The seventeen or eighteen 
species now recognized can be conveniently grouped into 
two sections—Eucupressus, distinguished by its four-sided 
branchlets, denticulate leaves, and large fruit maturing at 
the end of the second season, with numerous seeds in 
several rows under each scale ; and Chamecyparis, distin- 
guished by flattened, often deciduous branchlets, entire 
leaves, and small fruit maturing at the end of the first 
season, with from one to four seeds under each scale. 
The genus has made important contributions to gardens, 
and nearly all its members are handsome and fast-growing 
trees. To Eucupressus belong the Monterey Cypress (C. 
macrocarpa), one of the most picturesque trees of the 
American forests and the most universally planted coni- 
fer in our Pacific states, C. sempervirens, in its fastigiate 
form, a chief ornament of gardens in the countries border- 
ing the Mediterranean, the so-called Cedar of Goa (C. 
Lusitanica), a native of India and for more than two hun- 
dred and fifty years an inhabitant of Portugal, where it has 
become naturalized, and the Funereal Cypress of the 
Chinese (C. funebris), a frequent inhabitant of temple gar- 
dens and aliving monument over many Chinese graves. 
No Eucupressus, however, is hardy in our northern gar- 
dens, and in these notes only species of Chamzcyparis 
need be considered. These all grow comparatively near 
the sea in Atlantic and Pacific North America and in Japan, 
only five species being known. 

The type of this section, Cupressus thyoides, is the 
familiar White Cedar of the eastern states, where it grows 
in cold swamps on the Atlantic and Gulf coast plain, 
usually immersed during several months of the year from 
southern Maine to northern Florida and the valley of Pearl 
River, Mississippi, covering them at the north with pure 
forests of wide extent, and at the south mingling with the 
Bald Cypress and other moisture-loving species. It is a 
slender pyramidal fragrant tree often seventy or eighty 
feet tall, with a stem rarely more than two feet in diameter, 
thin, spreading branches clothed with open flat fan-shaped 
spray, and dark, dull blue-green foliage, becoming rusty 
brown at the north in winter when exposed to the sun. 
The White Cedar, which is rarely cultivated in our gardens 
for the reason, perhaps, that it is a common native tree, is, 
of course, perfectly hardy; and in thoroughly drained or 
in undrained sgil grows rapidly into a slender, shapely, 
graceful open pyramid. European nurserymen propagate 
several forms of this tree with glaucous and with yellow- 
marked foliage, and others with fastigiate and pendulous 
branches. Cupressus thyoides Hoveyii is a slender form 
with short ultimate branchlets forming dense terminal tufts. 
Cupressus thyoides nana is a dwarf compact form with 
glaucous foliage. The small dense pyramidal bush with 
erectly spreading glaucous leaves, which turn bronze color 
or purplish brown during the winter, is now usually sup- 
posed to be a monstrous form of the White Cedar ; its 
origin, however, is unknown, and by different authors it 
has been called a Cupressus, a Juniperus, a Retinospora, a 
Frenela and a Widdringtonia. This curious little plant, 
which possesses little beauty, was much used a few years 
ago in European gardens and is frequently seen in Ameri- 
can collections, although it is not always perfectly hardy 
in the neighborhood of Boston. 

Two species of Chamzcyparis (Cupressus Nootkatensis 
and C. Lawsoniana) inhabit Pacific North America and are 
among the noblest and most valuable trees of this conti- 
nent. The more northern of the two, C. Nootkatensis, the 
Sitka or Yellow Cedar, is a common inhabitant of south- 
eastern Alaska, where it is scattered through the forests of 
Spruces and Hemlocks which cover the coast mountains, 
and ranges southward through western British Columbia 
and Washington to the valley of the Santiam River, in 
Oregon. It is the most valuable timber-tree of Alaska, 
where it sometimes grows to the height of one hundred 
and twenty feet, with a trunk six feet in diameter. Its light, 
close-grained pale yellow wood has no superior in our 
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forests as material for the cabinetmaker, and in its lasting 
quality when put into the ground. The slender branches 
of the Yellow Cedar, sweeping outward and upward in long 
curves and furnished with long, gracefully drooping frond- 
like bright yellow-green branchlet=, make this tree lovely 
in its native forests; but to develop all its beauties it 
requires the humid climate of the north-west coast, and in 
drier regions displays little of the grace and vigor which 
make it one of the handsomest of our conifers. In gardens, 
both in the United States and Europe, the Yellow Cedar 
is usually known as Thuiopsis borealis, and is still gen- 
erally seen only in juvenile form with dense pyramidal 
habit and blue-green foliage. It appears to be quite hardy 
from New York southward, but east of Cape Cod, although 
it can often be kept alive for some time, it usually suc- 
cumbs at the end of a few years to the hardships of its 
surroundings, and is never really satisfactory in this part 
of the country. Cupressus Nootkatensis is no exception 
to the rule, that the plants of this group show a marked 
tendency to seminal variation, and European nurserymen 
propagate a number of more or less well-marked forms 
with variegated and glaucous foliage and with pendulous 
or abbreviated branches. None of them, however, has 
much morphological interest or horticultural value. 

The largest of all the Cypress tribe and one of the great 
timber-trees of the world, Cupressus Lawsoniana, is now a 
familiar ornament in the parks and gardens of all temperate 
countries, although it is less than fifty years since its dis- 
covery. Its great size, for specimens two hundred feet in 
height, with trunks ten or twelve feet in diameter, are not 
rare, the remarkable thickness of its deeply lobed bark, 
surpassing in this all other members of the Cypress tribe, its 
graceful beauty in youth, with its delicate feathery branches 
and drooping leading shoots, and the nobility of its port at 
maturity, give exceptional interest to this tree. Restricted 
in distribution to a narrow strip of the southern Oregon and 
northern California coast, with outlying stations on the head- 
waters of the Sacramento River, Lawson’s Cypress has shown 
itself capable of supporting very different conditions from 
those in which it flourishes naturally ; and from New York 
southward it may be seen in a fairly vigorous condition, 
although it never, perhaps, grows as luxuriantly in the 
Atlantic states as in western Europe. In New England, 
unfortynatély, it merely survives in sheltered positions, and 
we shall have to give up the idea of using this tree here in 
general planting. The tendency of Lawson’s Cypress to 
seminal variation is remarkable, and more than sixty varie- 
ties have been named by European nasomryenes.4 One of 
the most distinct of them, Cupressus Lawsoniana erecta 
viridis, is a strictly pyramidal plant with bright green 
foliage, which appeared many years ago in the Knapp Hill 
Nursery, at Woking, in England, and is one of the best of 
the pyramidal caensien. | Other seminal forms are distin- 
guished by pendulous branches, by dwarf habit and by 
more or less variegated or abnormally colored foliage, but 
in many of these varieties the divergence from the type is 
so slight that their names are not worth preserving. Named 
in honor of Sir Charles Lawson, of Edinburgh, the distin- 
guished rural economist and for many years the head of 
the nursery firm of Peter Lawson & Son, this tree is univer- 
sally known in the forests of Oregon and the lumber-yards 
of San Francisco as the Port Orford Cedar, from the harbor 
on the Oregon coast, where the lumber is largely shipped 
to San Francisco. The wood is light, hard and strong, and 
abounds in a fragrant resin, which makes it exceedingly 
durable. For many years it has been used in large 
quantities in California for the interior finish of houses and 
in boat-building, and from this wood the matches used on 
the Pacific coast are made. 

The Retinosporas now familiar to the cultivators of co- 
niferous ‘plants all belong to this section of Cupressus, and 
are all forms of two Japanese trees, Cupressus obtusa and 
C. picifera, although some of them appear so distinct that 
it is sometimes hard to realize until the appearance of a 
normal branch discloses the secret of their origin, that they 
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are merely monstrosities that have been cherished and 
propagated, perhaps, for centuries by the Japanese. 

Cupressus obtusa, the Hi-no-ki of Japan, is a native of 
the southern mountain provinces and the most valuable 
timber-tree of the empire. Sacred to the disciples of the 
Shinto faith, it is planted in the neighborhood of all Shinto 
temples, which are built of its wood. It is also cultivated 
for its timber in the mountain forests of central Japan, 
where it often attains the height of 100 feet, with a tall 
straight trunk three feet in diameter near the ground and 
free of branches for fifty or sixty feet. The wood is light, 
strong, tough and very durable in contact with the soil, 
pleasantly fragrant like that of the other species of this sec- 
tion, and white, straw-color or pink. The palaces of the 
Mikado in Kioto were made from the wood of this tree, 
which also serves for the frames of Buddhist temples and 
the interior finish of expensive houses. In Japan Cupressus 
obtusa is one of the favorite subjects for dwarfing, and is 
often cut into eccentric shapes, and several abnormal varie- 
ties or juvenile forms are cultivated. ; Cupressus obtusa 
aurea gracilis is a free-growing and beautiful form of 
this tree introduced into our gardens a few years ago 
by the Veitchs; and there are dwarf bushy forms in 
cultivation in this country and Europe, some with leaves of 
normal color and others with yellow foliage. These are 
highly prized in Japan, and can be seen in almost every 
Japanese garden. _A distinct form known as Retinospora 
lycopodioides has stout erect branchlets densely clothed 
with bluntly awl-shaped, very dark green leaves, and 
another, Retinospora filicoides, is peculiar in its long, 
slender, spreading branches covered with short, broad, 
light green sprays of quadrangular branchlets. 

Cupressus picifera, the Sawara of the Japanese, is planted 
in their forests and temple-grounds with Cupressus obtusa, 
and produces redder, coarser-grained and less valuable 
wood. The common Golden Retinospora, Retinospora 
picifera aurea, is a form of this tree, and is here, perhaps, 
the most frequently cultivated of the Japanese Retinosporas. 
A more remarkable form is the so-called Retinospora 
squarrosa, in which all the leaves are disposed in decus- 
sate pairs and are short, acicular, pale blue-green and 
spreading Or slightly bend toward the branchlets. This is 
a low, broad, dense bush or small tree with large divided 
and forked stems. Almost as remarkable fs Retinospora 
filifera, another form of this tree with long, slender, pendu- 
lous, thread-like branchlets clothed with subulate, acute, 
dark green leaves arranged in remote alternate pairs ; there 
is a yellow-colored form of this plant. This is certainly 
one of the most remarkable of all pendulous-branched con- 
ifers, but, unfortunately, it is very capricious, sometimes 
flourishing with great luxuriance, as in Mr. Hunnewell’s 
pinetum at Wellesley, Massachusetts, but more often perish- 
ing from the cold of severe winters. 

For the north-eastern states, at least, the introduction of 
the Japanese Retinosporas has proved a doubtful blessing. 
The most beautiful and valuable of them, Cupressus obtusa, 
appears quite hardy, and in its early years makes a hand- 
some plant here, but it soon develops a tendency to grow 
thin, and well-furnished specimens more than twenty feet 
high are not common. Cupressus picifera is a more rapid- 
growing, and perhaps a hardier, plant here, but with its 
loose narrow crown of more upright branches it is less 
ornamental than the Hi-no-ki. Some of the varieties are 
morphologically interesting and some of them are hand- 
some ; they are uncertain, however, sometimes flourishing 
for years, and then dying suddenly or gradually becoming 
thin in foliage and shabby in appearance ; and where they 
do flourish, unless used with caution, they bring too many 
strange forms and unnatural colors to our plantations. 

All the plants of this group can be readily propagated 
from cuttings, which root easily and grow rapidly ; and to 
bring out all their beauties they require rich well-drained 
soil, and in this climate partially shaded situations pro- 
tected from the drying winds of early spring. 

In the next numbers of these notes we shall discuss the 
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horticultural value of the remaining genera of Cupressinez, 
Thuya, Thuyopsis and Libocedrus and the Taxodinee, 
which give to our gardens Sciadopitys, Sequoia, Cryptomeria 
and Taxodium. Cc. S. S. 


The St. Croix River.—II. 
MAINE AND NEW BRUNSWICK. 


O Oaks are visible near the St. Croix River, though 
the name Oak Bay indicates that they were once 
found here ; but a few miles inland a rare specimen is now 
and then seen beside a lonely lake, afar from its kindred 
and having quite the air of an exotic. They apparently do 
not sow themselves, for two trees on Boyden’s Lake are 
the only ones I ever saw anywhere near the shores of the 
river. The fierce winds and driving storms render tree- 
moving a thankless task, and without great care trans- 
planted Maples and Elms do not thrive, even though 
natives of the locality, owing to the short summers, 
Elms planted fifty years ago in the towns of the region are 
only half as large as they should be after the same length 
of time in southern Massachusetts. On the other hand, 
Evergreens flourish, and the White Spruce, which finds 
lower New England quite too warm for it, grows to majes- 
tic proportions, making a good show from the seed in 
twenty years. 

Fields that were quite bare in 1865 are now impenetrable 
woods in great need of skillful foresting. It is impossible to 
see the wealth of timber that is likely to go to waste with- 
out wishing that there could be some intelligent manage- 
ment of the resources of the country, so that good, well- 
grown, handsome trees might replace the spindling growths 
which result from overcrowding. Both the White and 
Norway Pine abound in this locality, and their commercial 
value is likely to increase immensely even in a decade, so 
that if these trees were helped to good smooth growth they 
might prove of value to their owner more than sufficient 
to pay the expense of taking suitable care of them. Every- 
where, however, one recognizes the danger of fire in the 
dead underbranches, and in the brushwood rudely cut 
down along the waysides, and left to dry and ignite from 
the first cigar stump thrown away by acareless passer-by ; 
for there is no vigilant village improvement society, such 
as exists at Mount Desert, to use proper preventive meas- 
ures to avert disasters of this kind. 

A lovely feature of the woods along the St. Croix is the 
prevalence of that exquisite flower, Linnea borealis, whose 
twin bells greet one with their aromatic fragrance through- 
out the month of June. This favorite of the great botanist, 
to which he has given his name, loves the moist mossy 
shade of the sparse growth along the water's edge, and 
carpets the ground with its small leaves and perfumed pink 
flowers. A little later in the season the sheer precipices are 
hung with Ferns and delicate Harebells, blue and white, 
which find a secure foothold in clefts and on ledges just 
out of reach from a boat. Still another ornament of these 
woods is the Low Cranberry, Vaccinium Vitis-Idza, which 
makes a foot cloth fit for the dance of Dryads, with its 
shining dark green leaves rising from a creeping tufted 
stem, all jeweled with the little red-cheeked berries which 
nestle among them. In groves that I remember along these 
salt, wind-swept shores | have often picked up the empty 
shells of sea urchins, dropped by gulls that fly over the 
evergreens, which shows how near the trees grow to the 
home of fishes, and what hard conditions of wind and 
weather are theirs to struggle with. 

The aspect of the St. Croix region is still that of the border 
settlement. Its navigable length is alout thirty miles, and 
but little of it is occupied. After leaving Eastport, which 
is a compact little town with houses closely grouped 
together upon one of the islands of the bay, no village on 
the American side is visible for eighteen miles. Up the 
river such dwellings as appear are far apart. St. Andrews, 
New Brunswick. forms a sort of half-way station, and is the 
sleepiest of provincial towns, feebly galvanized by summer 
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visitors ; yet its situation is very beautiful, with a lofty hill 
behind it, fine beaches and a breezy invigorating climate. 
Robbinston, on the American side, once a famous little 
place for ship-building, has mouldered with the decay of 
that industry. A few new houses for summer residents, 
half-buried in trees, are to be seen along the banks of the 
river, from which there are lovely views, and the walks and 
drives of the neighborhood are picturesque and interesting. 

The active life of the neighborhood settles in the border 
city, Calais, at the headwaters of the St. Croix. It is con- 
nected by a bridge with the New Brunswick city of St. 
Stephen, and these two are stirring, but slowly-growing 
places. The two towns together have a population of 
perhaps fifteen thousand, and besides sawmills at the falls, 
there is a cotton mill and also a shoe factory. These and 
other industries bring a rough population, which threatens 
to replace the more dignified element which first peopled 
this section of the country. 

With a little well-directed and united energy in munici- 
pal improvement on the part of its inhabitants Calais 
might be made a beautiful town, for, owing to the care of 
the early settlers, the streets were planted with rows of 
trees which now overshadow them during the summer 
months. The outlook upon the river is also agreeable. 
Fences have been removed and many of the grass-plots 
between the houses and the street are kept neatly mown, 
but others are sadly neglected. Recently a little park 
about the Soldiers’ Monument, in the centre of the town, 
has been put in, order, and this contains a semicircle of 
fine old Elms, which make a good background to the 
arméd figure on its pedestal. There is an opportunity for 
a good open space about the handsome Public Library if 
some unsightly buildings which disfigure the neighborhood 
could be removed and the spot they occupy grassed and 
planted. But the City Council is not endowed with the 
artistic sense, and the members say the town has only 
money for what is necessary, and must dispense with orna- 
mental improvements for the present. 

It is gratifying to notice among the inhabitants an in- 
“_ creasing interest in remedying the long-standing defects of 
the town, and the efforts of the more tasteful and public- 
spirited among them will no doubt be imitated as time goes 
on. The general aspect of the main street is certainly much 
better than it was ten years ago, and the care of lawns is 
beginning to be recognized more generally. When the 
Washington County Railroad is completed, and the inhab- 
itants of eastern Maine no longer have to go through New 
Brunswick to get home from Boston by land, it is probable 
that improvements will take a start, and that esthetic as 
well as financial progress may be looked for in the Border 
City. 

The natural beauty of the St. Croix should be wisely 
guarded by those who dwell upon its banks. A stretch of 
woodland along the river, about three miles below Calais, 
a small part of which belongs to the city, might be con- 
verted into a riverside park ofreal beauty. Thesteep banks 
could be descended by terraced paths so as to reach the 
beach from the road above, through what is now a tangle 
of trees and underbrush. There are fine Hemlocks and 
other evergreens in these groves and plenty of Maples and 
Canoe Birches, which a little attention would greatly 
beautify. Vistas opened in the proper places would reveal 
charming views of the narrows and headlands of the river, 
and the inhabitants would soon take pride and delight in 
so valuable a possession if it were only made reasonably 
accessible. Through the brief summer months the citizens 
delight in living out-of-doors, and revel in the lovely scenes 
along the river, which they enjoy from boats and carriages ; 
so some project for a park near at hand might, if skillfully 
managed, meet with good support, since they have a 
nucleus to begin with in the piece of woods they own. 

Taken as a whole, the St. Croix River is wonderfully beau- 
tiful. Its great tides, its broad beaches, its picturesque shores, 
its red rocks, its sandy coves and bold headlands have a 
uniqué character which never fails to impress a stranger, 








and they are specially endeared to those to whom they 
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have been from early childhood familiar. 


Hingham, Mass. Mary C. Robbins. 


New or Little-known Plants. 
Hypericum galioides. 


W* have frequently called attention to the beauty of 
the shrubby North American species of Hypericum 
and their value as garden plants, and several of them have 
been first figured on the pages of thisjournal. They all 
produce clear yellow flowers at midsummer when com- 
paratively few shrubs are in bloom, and they flower 
profusely. 

One of the most beautiful of the group, Hypericum 
galioides, is figured for the first time on page 433 of this 
issue, from specimens gathered in the Arnold Arboretum, 
where it has been successfully cultivated for a number of 
years, and where it makes a handsome compact broad 
round bush about three feet in height, with slender stems 
covered with dark green linear-lanceolate, more or less 
revolute mucronate crowded leaves an inch and a half 
long and an eighth of an inch wide, and small axillary 
and terminal flowers which open at the end of July. 

Hypericum galioides naturally inhabits wet ground, and 
is distributed from Delaware to Florida, where broad- 
leaved forms occur (var. ambiguum), and to eastern Ten- 
nessee and Georgia. 

All the shrubby Hypericums can be easily raised from 
seeds and grow freely in good rich garden soil, and were 
they better known they would, no doubt, become extremely 
popular for the decoration of summer gardens. 


Foreign Correspondence. 
London Letter. 


Orcuip BreEpInc.—A paper on some curiosities in Orchid 
breeding was read by Mr. C. C. Hurst, an amateur Orchid 
grower, at the last meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Society. Orchids are now receiving so much attention 
from the hybridizer, and so many surprising crosses have 
been obtained, that students of evolution will find abun- 
dant material among the hybrids and crosses represented 
in gardens in the Orchid department alone. Too much 
importance should not be attached to what are termed 
bigeneric crosses, generic distinctions, especially in this 
order, being often of the slightest character. A hundred 
years hence, no doubt, many of the genera of to-day will 
be known only as synonyms. An analogous case is that 
of Pelargoniums; these plants received special attention 
from cultivators at the beginning of the present century, 
and botanists saw no less than twenty genera in what we 
now know as one, namely, Pelargonium. The genus Aloe 
is made to include three other genera by some botanists. 
A still more striking instance of the artificiality of generic 
distinctions is that of the botanist who has lately separated 
the tuberous Begonias into a distinct genus, which he has 
named Lemoinea. Mr. Hurst said that hybrids between 
two distinct species were generally exactly intermediate in 
character. There are, however, many exceptions to this 
statement. “There is often a greater or less divergence 
toward one parent. Many instances can be cited 
in which the pollen parent has greatly influenced the char- 
acter of the flower, and the seed parent the vegetative 
organs of the progeny. On the other hand, the opposite 
has occurred.” (Veitch.) That the same cross may be 
repeated, and identical results obtained each time where 
fixed species are used, depends upon the fixity of the spe- 
cies. Mr. Hurst protests against hybrids from the same 
parents receiving distinctive specific names, however 
much variation they may show. A list of the hybrids 
raised with their parentage reveals some extraordinary 
crosses and shows how little is indicated of what may be 
termed the blood relationship of species and even of 
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Fig. 55.—Hypericum galicides.—See page 432. 


genera, either in characters of size, form or color, or in our possible, the fact that Sophronitis has bred with Cattleya 
nomenclature. While such crosses as Odontoglossum with and with Epidendrum, proves that wide differences in 
Phalaenopsis, or Cypripedium with Dendrobium, are im- stature and form are not barriers to interbreeding. A good 
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hybrid Orchid is now worth more than a new introduction ; 
in other words, collectors value highly the hybrid of arti- 
ficial origin, and therefore Orchid breeding has come to be 
a lucrative business. It has also a scientific interest, if only 
because it throws light upon the relationship of plants. 
Mr. Hurst pointed out that it was not unusual for Orchids 
.to produce seed-pods and apparently, also, seeds, but the 
latter may turn out to be chaff. Monsieur Lemoine, of 
Nancy, who has bred so many fine garden plants other 
than Orchids, makes a practice of trying to cross almost 
every plant that flowers with him, and while these are in 
most cases “ fools’ experiments,” in some the result is suc- 
cessful. Many Orchid growers in England are now making 
similar experiments, and there is often a keen competition 
for the possession of a new Orchid or good variety solely 
for breeding purposes. 

Do Orcuips DecENngrraTE?—This question is now under 
discussion in English gardening papers; that is, do they 
decline in health under cultivation? Every cultivator of 
experience knows that some do and some do not. There 
are certain Orchids, I think I may say a large number, 
which never do become established in our collections. 
They may last a year or two longer in one garden than in 
another, but they will not “stay” anywhere. We may now 
and then discover by accident the secret that leads to suc- 
cess with one or the other of these refractory ones ; gen- 
erally, however, we must look to the collector to keep up 
the supply by sending home more plants if we are not to 
lose them. Luckily, however, we have on the other hand 
a considerable number of Orchids, which, with ordinary 
care, flourish for an indefinite time. It has been suggested 
that the failures are cases of starvation, and chemical 
analysis of the plants is said to indicate this. Chemical 
manures are recommended, but how far they may be used 
with safety is doubtful. Experienced cultivators declare 
that manure in any form for Orchids is to be avoided. 

DENDROBIUM TAURINUM, Var. AMBOINENSE.—A plant of this 
gigantic Dendrobe was shown by Messrs. Veitch & Sons 
at the last meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society. It 
had somewhat compressed leafless pseudo-bulbs six feet 
high, bearing elegant curved racemes a foot long, of flow- 
ers with yellow sepals, brown-red petals and lips tinged 
with purple. Each flower is about two inches across, the 
segments being strap-shaped and more or less spirally 
twisted, a character which belongs to several other species 
from the sameregion. Messrs. Veitchs’ plant was brought 
from Amboyna by Burke, who died recently. The type is 
a native of the Philippines, where it was found by Cuming ; 
he sent it to Loddiges, of Hackney, who flowered it fifty 
years ago. “It is found growing on the Mangrove-trees 
in the swamps skirting the seashore, where, during severe 
storms, the plants are sometimes washed by the spray. In 
such places its pseudo-bulbs often attain a height of ten 
feet, and produce racemes two feet long” (Veitch). At 
Chelsea it is grown in a hot, moist stove along with D. 
Phalenopsis and other essentially tropical species. I am 
afraid its size is against its ever becoming popular, even if 
it could be obtained in quantity, which from all accounts 
is extremely unlikely. 

CrypropHoRANTHUS Dayanus.—One of the most remarkable 
of the Orchids belonging to the Masdevallia group is this, 
the largest-flowered of the genus to which it belongs. A 
plant of it was shown this week by Sir Trevor Lawrence, 
bearing about two dozen flowers, which in shape and 
marking are suggestive of a frog’s head. They are odd- 
looking, even for an Orchid, and the curiously windowed 
sepals must be puzzling to naturalists who try to explain 
the peculiar structure of flowers. Writing of another spe- 
cies, generally known as Masdevallia fenestrata, Darwin, 
in his Fertilization of Orchids, says these windows are 
intended to admit insects for the purpose of fertilization. 
But one wonders why the flowers only partially open for 
this purpose and do not, as in the case of their allies, throw 
their doors (the sepals) wide open. The habit of C. Day- 
anus is like that of a Restrepia, but the leaves are larger 
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and the short-stalked flowers are about an inch long, pale 
yellow spotted with purple; the color of the inside as seen 
through the windows is buff-yellow. The plant is a native 
of Colombia and has been known in gardens twenty-five 
years. 

La.ia purm_a.—I noted in my last letter a form of this 
plant which had received a first-class certificate under the 
name of Gatton Park variety. A second plant of it has just 
flowered in the collection of Messrs. Low & Co., which 
differs only from the first in having the blotch on the front 
of the labellum of a deeper purple hue. It was imported 
among a large batch of the type. For some unaccountable 
reason the Orchid committee gave this second plant q 
second-class certificate and renamed it Low's variety. 

Ce .ocyne Veitcuu.—A fine example of this plant was 
shown this week by Messrs. Veitch & Sons; it bore six 
pendulous racemes a foot long of numerous white flowers 
an inch across. The species was first described in 1895 
by Mr. Rolfe from a plant flowered in the Veitchian nurs- 
eries, which had been sent from New Guinea by Burke. 
Dried specimens showed that the racemes are sometimes 
two feet long. The short column, the absence of markings 
from the lip and the very short, rather obscure basal keels 
are quite different from any previously known species, 
The pseudo-bulbs are fusiform, four inches long and the 
lanceolate leaves six inches long. 

VANDA C&RULEA.—A white-flowered variety of this noble 
Vanda is not as beautiful as the type, but it possesses the 
charm of novelty at any rate. Such a plant was shown 
this week by Mr. J. Rochford. It bore a spike of flowers 
which in size and form were medium (there is an excep- 
tional range in these two characters in this Vanda), and 
although not snow-white the sepals and petals were suff- 
ciently colorless to be called white ; the lip was tinged 
with dull pink. It received a certificate. 

Vanpa Mooret.—This is said to be a natural hybrid be- 
tween Vanda ccerulea and V. Kimballiana. It was shown 
in flower this week by Mr. W. J]. Moore, of Bradford, an 
importer of Orchids from the Shan States, where V. Kim- 
balliana is a native. The new plant has broader and more 
markedly channelled leaves than the last-named species, 
and the flowers are larger, with broader sepals and petals 
tinged with lilac, the lip being purple. I do not knowif 
V. coerulea and V. Kimballiana are found wild together ; if 
they are, then possibly V. Moorei has originated as sug- 
gested. Mr. Rolfe thinks there can be little doubt of its 
hybrid origin so far as can be ascertained from a com- 
parison between it and its supposed parents. 


London. W. Watson. 


Cultural Department. 


Chrysanthemums. 


pAbY FITZWIGRAM, a very early white Chrysanthemum of 
recent introduction, bids fair to become one of the best 
sorts for decorative purposes, either grown in small pots or 
for cut flowers. It is dwarf, and, as generally grown in sprays, 
is quite effective. It does not, however, compare in size and 
substance with later varieties. Glory of the Pacific is a superior 
early pink, also quite dwarf, and an excellent variety for bush 
specimens. Midge, as its name implies, is also dwarf, and 
well suited for growing in small pots. The flowers are com- 
paratively large, and as they mature the florets becomecharm- 
ingly irregular in their arrangement. Among early yellow- 
flowered varieties none are superior to Marion Henderson. 
The color is the purest yellow, and the flower, while loose, 's 
full ; the florets become twisted as they mature. 

Gradually the season for larger blooms approaches. Among 
yellow-flowered varieties H. L. Sunderbruck is still without 4 
peer in color and size. Harry Hurrel is also a flower of deep 
tone and is compactly built. Among white flowers Mrs. H. 
Robinson is unrivaled in beauty of form and finish. It 's 
compactly incurved, and has been admitted into the select 
incurved class by the National Chrysanthemum Society of 
England. The same honor has been given Major Bonnafon, 
an incurved yellow, but both these varieties, which are 
American origin, we know to be of the Japanese type. he 
yellow sport from Mrs. H. Robinson, named Mrs. O. P, Bas- 
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originated with Bassett & Washburn, of Chicago. It is 
me of the best novelties of the season, equal in every way to 
igparent, from which it differs only in color. In general ap- 
yearance Philadelphia probably comes nearest to it, but this 
variety has proved an uncertain grower, and, besides, is sub- 
rect to a at neene' which appears to be hereditary. 
Evangeline is another new variety which may be regarded 
an acquisition, especially when among scores of new varie- 
sit is the only one of its color worth growing again. It is 
gid to be the white Kiota, which term gives some idea of its 
form; but I should rather describe it as a white Eugéne 
fuilledouze. Its habit is superb. Symphonia is a compactly 
ilt pink of good color. In Defender we have a fine new 
n. This color, in which the flowers do not “burn,” is 
rare. As far as I have seen this variety is free from that defect. 
Shrimpton is the best of the older varieties of its color, 
gd better than California, William Seward or G. W. Childs, 
illof which are liable to “burn.” President McKinley will be 
vluable among crimson and old-gold varieties. The hitherto 
test-known varieties of this color, Robert McInnes and Edwin 
Molyneux, have proved difficult to manage. President McKin- 
ley is robust, with excellent flowers and the foliage well up 
tothe hower on a terminal bud. 
Mermaid is still considered a good pink for exhibition pur- 
, where large blooms are desirable. Madame Galbraith, 
anew French white flower, will also prove a favorite for 
ethibition. It is elegant in build, the lower florets interlacing 
thestem as the centre builds up. C. H. Molin is an attractive 
bronzy yellow of exquisite form. It is of the Japanese reflexed 
ype. The long flat florets recurve about the stem as the 
centre expands until the flowers become perfectly oval. J. W. 
Richardson promises to be a good commercial yellow, of 
medium height and splendid habit. L. Ermindra is a lovely 
saffron flower. There are few Chrysanthemums of this color, 
and this isthe best. It makes an imposing specimen plant. 
Castleton promises to be a splendid white flower for exhibi- 
tion, It partakes of the character of the old Robert Bottomly, 


—— T. D. Hatfield. 


Decorative House-plants. 


AMONG the pleasant features of modern house furnishing is 
the general use of so-called decorative plants, which add 
atouch of natural grace and beauty to even the most artistic 
fittings. Enthusiasts have always been able to grow plants in 
the house successfully under adverse circumstances, but the 
average householder has neither time nor skill to cultivate a 
collection of plants under the trying conditions in modern 
furnace-heated houses. Florists, under stress of competition, 
have produced great numbers of highly decorative plants at 
moderate prices, and plant furnishing has become so popular 
that now the average house contains as many Palms, etc., as 
bicycles. The list of these desirable plants is short. Four or 
five species of Palms, Pandanus, Araucarias, India-rubber 
plant, Aspidistra and Ferns cover the usual list of staple 
plants from which to select for permanent effects or a ground- 
work, to which other plants may be added as they are availa- 
ble. As plants become endeared to us, like friends, from long 
association, it is well to select those rather under the full size 
desired, and thus secure the pleasure of growing them on. 

Any of the Palms ordinarily grown are of the easiest possible 
cultivation, though they may not be able to survive the attention 
of careless domestics. It Palms are bought in the spring they 
should be plunged out in a sheltered border where they are 
not too much exposed to the wind and can have the sunshine 
foran hour or two daily. Under this treatment they will have 
hard foliage capable of enduring the winter with little detri- 
Ment. Palms bought in the autumn, especially if small, have 
ofien passed the summer in the florist’s forcing-box frames, 
and are apt to halt in growth in a living room; they should 
behardened off by keeping them in a moderately cool and 
airy place for a while. The Arecas, Livistonias, Chamzrops, 
Kentias—the ordinary list of Palms—may be grown in glazed 
Pots, but it is less risk to cultivate them in earthen porous pots, 
which may be concealed in fancy jardiniéres or vases. Any 
g00d open soil suits a Palm, which, while not growing rapidly, 
requires liberal, but not abundant, supplies of water. Palms 

benefit by a fair amount of sun in winter. 

Palms in the greenhouse are subject to scale insects. When 
Nthat condition I loan mine to the house, finding that the 
weekly cleaning of the foliage causes the vermin to disappear. 
This cleaning of the foliaze is important if the plants are to be 

ptin health. Nature usually produces a Palm with a single 
stem, but probably in answer to a demand, the florists now, by 
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planting two or three together, secure a “ well-furnished” 
plant, which effectually disguises the stem and character of 
the species. Pandanus Veitchii (variegated) and P. utilis are 
both capital house-plants, though, owing to the serrated edges 
of the leaves they are cruel plants to clean. They will endure 
many unfriendly circumstances, but not water between the 
leaves, and they should be watered only below. 

Ferns are usually the plants most trying to the housekeeper, 
as they are generally the shortest-lived and the most expensive 
part of the plant outfit. The reason is not far to seek. The 
evergreen Ferns used for home-plants are mostly tender 
perennials, naturally growing in shade and moisture. Moist 
surroundings, of course, check respiration, and if the plant 
is moved to a dry atmosphere it respires faster than the roots 
can supply the moisture. To add to the trouble the small 
plants used for filling the table ferneries are often grown in 
small pots which become filled with matted roots, and 
if plunged in this condition in the pans the roots are so much 
less fitted for active work. These small ferneries should be 
filled with sandy leaf-mold, the roots of the Ferns carefully 
spread and the pans, after planting, kept in a cool, airy place, 
exposed to good light, but not sunlight, until the roots are 
active and the plants hardened. Ferneries so prepared will 
survive ordinary conditions of the house for months. It is 
well, however, if we have the facilities of a greenhouse, to 
prepare several spare pans for each fernery, in which fresh 
plants may be established to replace the ones in use when 


these show signs of suffering. 
Elizabeth, N. J. F. N. Gerard. 


The Cultivation of Mushrooms. 


THIS is an ideal time for preparing to make Mushroom 
beds, and if there is enough fresh material at hand for the 
purpose and a place where it may be laid out for a few days to 
air and sweeten, there will be no trouble now from flies, which 
give great annoyance earlier in the year, both before and after 
the beds are made. Our Mushroom beds have always been 
made up under the greenhouse benches, and those started 
early in the fall have always brought outa crop of flies that 
were hard to dispose of and very troublesome while they 
lasted. 

The difficulty experienced in drying the material sufficiently 
before making up the bedsso thatthe heat will not exceed one 
hundred degrees, has always caused us much labor. Some- 
times a bed has had to be dug up after it was made firm so as 
to release the heat. We are now careful to have such ab- 
sorbents at hand as a few loads of dry loam; this is mixed 
with the fresh manure and turned a few times, and there is 
then no great heat generated to dispel the ammonia necessary 
for the sustenance of the crop. The beds are thus easily made 
firm, there is no danger of overheating, and the heat being 
preserved instead ot dispelled it lasts much longer in the 
beds. The crop is correspondingly better and of longer dura- 
tion. We use about one-third loam and two-thirds manure. 
Some growers use one-half well-decayed manure and the 
other half fresh, and this seems to give good satisfaction. 

After making up the beds the thermometer must be plunged 
well down and watched for a few days, and if there is no 
greater heat than ninety-five degrees it is safe to spawn. A 
greater heat than this will kill the spawn. At the end of a 
week if the heat does not rise the beds may be soiled over and 
made firm with the back of the spade. If the heat goes below 
seventy degrees a layer of hay about eight inches deep should 
be put over the beds. ‘The warmth will at once be drawn to 
the surface near the spawn, and after this the heat may be 
regulated by adding to or taking off the covering. 

There is always uncertainty about Mushroom-spawn even 
to a practiced grower. One has to rely implicitly on what the 
dealer sends, and it is exasperating to find, after much care and 
labor, that the spawn is of poor quality. It is curious, too, that 
it is always the spawn that is at fault. If it has white threads 
visible on the outsides of the bricks the mycelium has started 
one stage forward. As this process should take place in the 
beds themselves, the prospects tor a good crop are reduced 
before planting. But with good fresh spawn, such as is 
imported by reliable firms in ton lots, there is little danger of 
failure if proper attention is given to the conditions. We have 
had great success with the cultivation of Mushrooms under 
the benches in a Carnation-house. In six years we have never 
had a total loss of crop, though some crops have been much 
better than others. A warm cellar would be a much better 
place and furnish better atmospheric conditions. But in the 
absence of a cellar one need not hesitate to try Mushrooms 


in the greenhouse at this season. 
South Lancaster, Mass. E. O. Orpet. 
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Correspondence. 


Trees and Shrubs for Winter Effects. 
To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—The autumn tints in foliage have been unusually rich on 
the Sugar Maples this season, and Dogwoodsand Sumachs were 
also exceptionally brilliant. The absence of boisterous winds 
until recently helped to prolong the season of autumn colors. 
The leaves of the Japanese Maple (Acer palmatum) keep bright 
a long time before they fall, and Oak-leaves will continue 
showy until severe frost turns their rich vermilion tones to 
The dry leaves of the White Oaks persist until 
spring, when the swelling buds loosen their hold, and it is not 
until May that the last can be gathered from the lawn. The 
rustle of these dry leaves in midwinter is harsh and mournful, 
and their melancholy plaint seems to intensify the blizzard’s 


rusty brown. 


force. : 
Winter effects in the garden do not 
attention they deserve. 


bergii. 


beauty. There are coal-black Yews and golden Yews. 
nosporas of bluish and of golden tints ; graceful Hemlocks and 


rigid Spruces. The Douglas Spruce is of a rich bronze-green ; 


Picea orientalis is almost black; P. polita, brown; P. pungens, 


glaucous, besides the many beautiful forms of Abies concolor 


from the western states, such as A. concolor violacea and A. 
concolor Veitchii. 
and Firs. 


The climate of no other country is, perhaps, so well adapted 


for berry-bearing trees and shrubs, and our sunny autumn 


weather is most favorable for the thorough maturing of the 
fruit. While in most cases this will ripen and fall, in many 


instances it remains throughout the entire winter, providing 
the birds do not pick it. It is not unusual to see the red ber- 
ries, or drupels, of Berberis Thunbergii showing through the 
new growth in spring. The same may be said of B. Sieboldii, 
a strong-growing species, recently introduced from Japan, on 
which the fruit hangs in drooping panicles. Both these Bar- 
berries have attractive autumn-tinted foliage. The Hawthorns 
(Cratzegus) are not without charms in midwinter, The fruit, 
especially on some of our native species, is large and hand- 


some, and would remain for the greater part of the winter if 


not eaten by birds. It is an old saying in England that a full 
crop of haws means a severe winter. Probably the most 
beautiful of these plants is C. Pyracantha Lelandi. It is a low- 
growing, straggling, evergreen bush, unlike other Thorns, and 


was once placed in a genus, Pyracantha. Its scarlet Lerries are 


very showy, and as it fruits freely and is of slow growth, it 
is a first-class plant for the foreground of the shrubbery. 
Eleagnus argentea, or Silver Thorn, is pleasing when the 
summer breeze flutters the silvery leaves and in autumn when 
the trees are loaded with fruit. In the Arnold Arboretum, 
among thousands of seedlings, there is one more beautiful 
than any of the others. It is a plant of E. umbellata. This 


Mr. Dawson will propagate by grafting as a sure means of per- 
Another reason for this method of 
propagating is that the species is unisexual, and probably more 
than half of the plants grown from seeds would be males, and 
it is doubtful if the fruit-bearing plants would be as fine as this 
E. longipes has recently come into favor 
on account of its mild acid fruit, which many persons consider 
palatable; it is a summer-fruiting species, and its season is 


petuating the variety. 


particular specimen. 


soon past. 


Many wild Roses have showy hips; these are large and 


orange-red in Rosa rugosa and R. rubiginosa, the Sweetbrier ; 


red in R. lucida and R. Caroliniana. The fruit of shrubby 


Honeysuckles is attractive for a short season in the autumn. 
Lonicera Morrowi, noted last spring as one of the most attrac- 
tive species when in bloom (see GARDEN AND FOREST, vol. x., 


p. 227), has now new charm in its decoration of amber-colored 


berries. All the forms of L. Tartarica are interesting in their 
fruits. Both the American and European Spindle- trees 
(Euonymus) are ornamental when covered with panicles of 
scarlet fruit. Black Alder ([lex verticillata) grows naturally in 
low ground, and though a common shrub, it is worth a place 
for its scarlet fruits alone. The round red berries cluster 
about the upper parts of the twigs, and stay on nearly all win- 
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enerally receive the 
Willows with yellow bark, the crim- 
son bark of Dogwoods and the green of Acer Negundo, rough- 
coated Cork Elms and smooth Maples, some gray and some 
red, lend variety and beauty. Among shrubs we have Roses 
with red twigs and compact brown bushes of Spirzea Thun- 
Evergreens, coniferous trees and shrubs show an 
endless variety of color and form. The pyramidal European 
Larch, as well as its American and Japanese relatives of more 
spreading habit, even though deciduous, are not — 

etl- 


And these are but a few of the Spruces 


[Numer 506, 


ter. Like the Elzagnus, it is unisexual. Myrica Caroliniensis 
the Candleberry, forms a dense shrubbery, and is a capital bush 
for planting on gravelly banks. The white resinous Matter 
surrounding the seeds, which accounts for its name, makes an 
excellent polish for furniture, and is, moreover, pleasant] 

fragrant. Symplocos crategoides, a recent introduction from 
Japan, is unique in the color of its fruit, being a rich indigo. 
blue, with a bloom like that on grapes. 

Clusters of shining black fruit tip the branches on Privet. 
bushes. The fruit itself cannot be called handsome, but 
the plant is worth a place because it adds variety. One plant 
of the dwarf, spreading Ligustrum media in the Arnold 
Arboretum will be selected out of thousands for propagating 
on account of its fine fruit. Privets are among our best flow. 
ering shrubs in spring, and a large bank of these plants is a 
feature of one of the parkways in the Arboretum. The flowers 
have a sweet perfume. Within the past fortnight a thrifty 
bush of Symphoricarpos mollis in the Arboretum was literally 
weighted down with large bunches of white fruit. Snowberries 
are old garden plants and this is one of the best species. The 
American Mountain Ash, Pyrus Americana, is one of the 
showiest of all trees, with its clusters of scarlet-red fruits, 

Gerbera Jamesoni is flowering in Professor Sargent's gar. 
den at Brookline for the first-time in this country. It is a 
south African plant, herbaceous in habit; it suggests a scarlet 
Dandelion, but is undoubtedly distinct and will be a valuable 
addition for winter blooming. The flowers last a long time. 
G. Jamesoni suggests the esteem in which the Dandelion 
would be held if it were not a common weed. 

Wellesley, Mass. 


T. D. Hatfield. 


Plum-fruit Rot. 
To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 

Sir,—The plum crop in the neighborhood of Boston was 
nearly destroyed during the past season by a fungus which 
attacked the fruit as it was beginning to ripen. Can you 
suggest any method by which the ravages of this pest can be 
checked ? 

Newton, Mass. H. 

The loss in Plum orchards during the season just ended 
was caused by unusual attacks of the gray-mould fungus 
(Monilia fructigena). It is easily distinguished from all 
other fungal troubles of the Plum by its appearing, as a 
rule, upon the fruit as it begins to ripen. It grows with 
remarkable rapidity, causing the plums to decay and coat- 
ing the fruit with a gray mould as smooth to the touch as 
powdered soapstone. In this spore-bearing condition the 
plums shrivel, and may remain as mummified fruit upon 
the trees for months. 

The same fungus attacks the stone fruits generally, and 
often does as much damage to ripening cherries as to 
plums. It is one of the serious enemies of the Peach, 
attacking it earlier in the development of the fruit than in 
the case of the Plum orCherry. There is probably a better 
opportunity for the spores to find lodgment upon the fuzzy 
coat of the young peach, and the adhering moisture 
helps them to germinate. The skin is less dense, also, and 
this favors the fungus upon the peach and retards its early 
development upon the plum and cherry. 

Monilia fructigena is by no means confined to fruit, 
but may attack buds, leaves and flowers. It also spreads 
down the twig, causing it to die and the leaves to turn 
brown and hang lifeless in their places. Many experiments 
have been made to check the ravages of this fungus; and 
with peaches they have been fairly successful. Professor 
Chester, of Delaware, for example, has fought this pest to 
good purpose with the standard fungicides. The sprayings 
should be made with thoroughness and at frequent inter- 
vals if there is a rainy season like the past one. The 
showers not only wash off the Bordeaux mixture or other 
fungicide, but furnish the best conditions for the growth of 
the enemy. 

In addition to spraying, orchardists, if they wish to 
reduce the Monilia to a minimum, should see that all 
mummy fruits are removed from the trees and the soil 
beneath them, and burned. The dead branches and the 
leaves should also be removed from the trees and burned 
in early autumn, or, better still, as soon as found. 

As a cultural precaution orchardists would do well to 
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pay more attention to thinning their fruit and to giving 
more space about the trees for the free circulation of 
air. With plenty of room about the trees and for the indi- 
yidual fruits upon the branches, the judicious spraying and 
removal of all mouldy fruits and dead twigs a grower may 
reasonably expect to be comparatively free from this pest, 
provided his neighbors take the same precautions and the 
season is not excessively wet and cloudy. 

Byron D. Halsted. 


Experiment Station, New Brunswick, N. J. 


The Forest. 


Reforestation on the Mountains of 
Northern Colorado.—I. 


HE traveler through the mountain region of northern 

Colorado, even though he make only casual observa- 
tions, cannot fail to be impressed with the extent of the 
devastation that has been wrought by forest fires. One 
may ride for miles through regions where the destruction 
came in very recent years, as is shown by the black- 
ness, the entire absence of living vegetation and the utter 
desolation. On other areas the general appearance marks 
the destruction as more remote ; many trees are rotting on 
the ground ; from those standing the bark has been worn 
away, and their bleaching trunks remain, white and ghostly, 
the last relics of a once grand forest. On these areas other 
vegetation has started, and some are sufficiently covered 
with Grasses and Sedges to afford good pasturage for stock. 
Here and there are thick groves of young Aspens, bordered 
with scattering shrubs, Elder, Buffalo-berry, Shad-bush, 
Currants and Gooseberries, or the whole may be covered 
with a growth of shrubs intermingled with scattering Pines 
and Spruces. Sometimes this new coniferous growth is 
scanty, and again it is abundant, covering the whole sur- 
face and forming dense forests. Other areas must have 
been denuded at a still earlier period, and here the evidence 
of a former forest growth is reduced to a few rotten rem- 
nants of stumps or trees. Some of these areas are now 
timbered with new coniferous growth, others are nearly 
barren of vegetation. 

In addition to these districts that bear evidences of 
having been at some time denuded of forest growth by 
fires, there are at middle elevations (7,000 to 8,000 feet) 
areas of considerable extent that do not now show any 
signs of ever having been timbered. They are the rounded 
tops of low mountains, or the exposed plateau-like terraces 
that lie between them. These are usually rocky, or at least 
gravelly, and may be entirely bare of timber or sparsely 
covered with the Yellow Pine. By far the greater portion 
of the injury to forests has been done in the middle-altitude 
region (from 7,000 to 9,000 feet), although the effects of fire 
can be traced in places from the foot-hills at 6,000 feet 
nearly or quite to timber-line. The forest areas yet re- 
maining intact are mainly those of the subalpine belt, from 
9,500 feet up to timber-line. Their escape from destruc- 
tion is due in great part to the prevailing moist condition 
of the high zone. The winter snow body is usually heavy, 
and so slowly does it yield to the summer sun that the 
saturated condition of the soil holds through the season, 
and it rarely happens that conditions exist favorable to the 
Spread of fires. The snowfall is commonly less at from 
9,500 feet and downward, and it disappears early in the 
summer, and there follows a period favorable to the spread 
of fire. 

Estimates of the areas that have been devastated in this 
tegion are very unsatisfactory. The abrupt and broken 
contours of the region, the irregularity in the forest bodies 
and in the burned districts make it exceedingly difficult to 
form an accurate opinion. Such estimates as I know of are 
crude approximations, and I may as well pass the ques- 
tion with the general statement that the area is very 
great. 

During the last eight years several trips have been made 
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through the mountains of Larimer County to the crest of 
the Front Range, or over the Medicine Bow Range and on 
across the continental divide west of North Park, and I 
have noted with much interest the progress of growth in 
Nature’s effort to reclothe denuded areas. The observa- 
tions have suggested numerous interesting questions which 
in the main are unanswerable because of the entire absence 
of records, or of reliable information as to the time when 
certain areas were burned. It would be interesting to 
know with some degree of exactness the time required to 
start a new forest growth on a burned area, but recorded 
observations are wanting. Some areas may and do remain 
bare for long periods, while others will develop new growth 
within a comparatively few years. The time may thus 
vary greatly, because growth is so dependent upon local 
surroundings. Denuded areas in the subalpine region, 
where the rainfall is commonly greater than below, show 
the influence of the abundant moisture in the quantity and 
vigor of the herbaceous vegetation which first follows a 
fire, but observation leads me to the conclusion that in the 
higher altitudes the forest trees are much slower in starting, 
and that they start in less numbers and develop much more 
slowly than in the lower regions. 

That several years commonly elapse between the burning 
and the starting of new coniferous growth seems indicated 
by the two following observations, the first in the Cafion 
of the Cache la Poudre, on a tract that was burned, accord- 
ing to reliable authority, in the summer of 1881. As 
examined in 1894, thirteen years after burning, grasses 
were abundant among the dead logs, there were a few 
shrubs, and a scattering growth of Pines (Pinus contorta, 
var. Murrayana), the largest of which was twenty inches 
high and seven years old. Here it was apparently six years 
after the fire that the first Pine-tree started. The other 
observation was made on a tract extending south and west 
from Chambers Lake, which was burned over in July, 1890. 
I passed through the burned district a month after the fire, 
and was greatly impressed with the absolute desolation. 
No green thing remained; the ground, and everything 
upon it, was clad in somber black ; animal life was absent, 
and there was something so oppressive in the desolate 
solitude that 1 was glad to reach green timber again. A 
second visit to this tract was made four years later, in 
July, 1894, and it was with a feeling of keen disappoint- 
ment that I noted how slight a change four years had 
wrought. The intense blackness had been subdued in 
some degree by the action of the elements ; some trees 
had fallen and others were losing their bark, but the gen- 
eral appearance of desolation remained, A very few strag- 
gling plants of Grasses and Sedges were the only evidences 
of returning vegetation. 

Colorado Agricultural College. 


Charles §. Crandall. 


Recent Publications. 


Flowers and their Friends. By Margaret Warner Mor- 
ley. Boston: Ginn & Co. 1897. 

We recently spoke favorably of this author’s book entitled 
A Few Famihar Flowers, and the present volume, which is 
addressed to children, and young children, too, apparently, 
confirms the impression then made that the author knows 
how to write about scientific subjects in a way to attract 
those who are addressed. To give children some notion 
of the ecology, physiology and histology of plants as under- 
stood to-day is no easy task, and we can forgive the pursu- 
ance of some rather cheap methods if the end is really 
attained, as it has been, we believe, in this case. Whether 
in teaching children it is necessary to intersperse so much 
loquacity we will not consider; but we are sure that some 
of it might have been omitted in this book with advantage. 
The teaching itself, so far as we have seen, is correct and 
modern, and the subjects in some cases so well presented 
that parents as well as children may find profit in the 
instruction. 
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Notes. 


Six medals were recently awarded to Ellwanger & Barry, 
Rochester, New York, by the Gartenbau Ausstelung, in 
progress at Hamburg, Germany, for exhibits of fruits. Two 
of these medals are gold, two are silver and two bronze. 


The American Forestry Association invites competitive 
designs for a corporate seal, these to be submitted to a jury 
of artists who are named in the announcement. Specifications 
as to size and other details are also given, and all designs must 
be entered not later than January 5th, 1898. Mr. George P. 
Whittlesey, Atlantic Building, Washington, District of Colum- 
bia, may be addressed for further particulars. 


An exhibition of foliage and flowering plants and cut flowers 
is announced for November 12th and 13th at the Hotel Astoria, 
in this city. The exhibition will be managed by the New York 
Gardeners’ Society, under the patronage of ladies prominent 
in social life and active in philanthropic work. The proceeds 
will be applied to charity. Exhibits include classes for private 
gardeners and classes open to all, and prizes will be awarded. 
J. H. Troy, 365 Fifth Avenue, is the general manager, to 
whom all communications should be addressed. 


A State Forestry Society was organized at Raleigh, North 
Carolina, on October 21st, with fifteen members. The society 
elected Mr. W.E. Petty, Carthage, President; Dr. C. A. Schenck, 
Biltmore, Vice-President ; Protessor W. W. Ashe, of the North 
Carolina Geological Survey, Secretary and Treasurer. The main 
object of the society is to lessen forest fires in North Carolina, 
which are doing great injury to Pine lands, especially in the 
south-eastern part of the state, in the valley of the lower Cape 
Fear River. Methods of improving the condition of lumbered 
and deteriorated woodland will also be considered, and the reés- 
tablishment of waste and eroded agricultural lands in timber, 


Of all the Viburnums hardy in northern gardens Viburnum 
molle retains longest the summer green of its leaves, and this 
year it is as green and fresh at the Arnold Arboretum in the 
last week of October as it was at midsummer, although some 
of the other species have lost their leaves entirely, and the 
autumn beauty of many others is rapidly passing. The Japa- 
nese Viburnum tomentosum, however, ts still handsome with 
leaves partly green or entirely dull bronze-red, and Viburnum 
Lentago is yet splendid in its deep red coloring. Viburnum 
molle, which is still little known in gardens, is a southern 
plant just reaching the shores of Cape Cod, but it is as hardy 
as any of the more northern species in the neighborhood of 
Boston. It is a large shapely shrub with ample leaves; the 
flowers open later than those of the other Viburnums, and are 
followed by beautiful blue fruits which retain their bright color 
until very late in the autumn, Altogether this is one of the 
most desirable garden plants in a group which has given to 
northern gardens some of its best ornaments. 


Pomegranates, from Spain, have been shown in the fancy- 
fruit stores during the past two weeks, and find a moderate 
demand at sixty cents a dozen. Fresh figs, from Florida, cost 
twenty-five cents a quart. Florida and Jamaica oranges, Man- 
darins and grape-fruits, luscious Japanese persimmons, and 
large bunches of Black Hamburg grapes, grown under 
glass in England, are a few of the choice fruits of this 
time. Green Gages, from this state, Coe’s Late Red and 
German plums and Gros prunes, from California, Idaho and 
Oregon, are still occasionally seen. Large Abakka pineapples, 
and Bartlett pears held over in cold storage, are among 
the most costly offerings. Apples add to the showy effect 
of every collection of fruit, and among the best sorts in 
market now are western Jonathans, Virginia Albemarle Pip- 
pins, Wine Sap and Johnson’s Winter, from the same state, 
Snow, Northern Spy, Greening and King, from New York. 
The offerings of fruits by Italian and Greek venders on 
the streets are as abundant now in early November as 
in midsummer, and in the less glaring sunshine of these 
clear, crisp days, the displays seem even more showy, 
although many brilliantly colored fruits are no longer in sea- 
son. Bananas from Jamaica and Central America are sold at 
from twelve to twenty cents a dozen. Large Beurre Bosc and 
other late varieties of pears, from California, cost from one to 
three cents each, and their solid spicy flesh makes them a 
particularly satisfying portion for a small outlay. The best of 
the less costly apples, such as Ben Davis, from Virginia and 
New Jersey, Baldwins, from New York, and Phoenix, from 
New Jersey, are popular, together with choicer varieties of the 

rade known as fair in the wholesale trade. Handsome Flame 

okay grapes, from California, cost ten cents a pound, and 
large, handsome Black Moroccos sell for the same price. 
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Professor Waugh has recently organized a Horticultural Semj. 
nar, which is intended to be a centre of advanced horticultural 
study in the University of Vermont, and membership is re. 
stricted to students taking advanced elective studies in the 
department. An opportunity is offered in connection with the 
Seminar to take up lines of individual study. Special electives 
may be taken in the following subjects, among others: 
Advanced study in evolution, pomology, landscape-gardening - 
library courses on special topics ; critical study of French or 
German horticultural works; experimental problems. Mr 
John Craig, Dominion Horticulturist, was present at the first 
meeting and spoke on The Geographical Distribution of Fruits 
in Canada. At the second meeting Professor Waugh read a 
paper on Ideals of Horticultural Instruction, and at the third 
meeting Professor F. C. Sears, of Wolfville, Nova Scotia, for- 
merly of the Utah Agricultural College, spoke on Horticulture 
in Utah. As stated in his article on Horticultural Instruction 
in Colleges last winter in GARDEN AND Forest (see vol. x, 
p. 89), Professor Waugh regards individual assignments as of 
special importance. As an example of the scope of the work 
in the University of Vermont, the following thesis subjects 
among those prepared for the class in evolution may be men- 
tioned. Abstracts of these theses constituted the programme 
of a meeting of the University Botanical Club: Alpine Flora 
of Vermont, its Origin and Distribution; Progression and De- 
generation in Evolution; Growth Force as a Source of Varia- 
tion; The Hereditary Transmission of Disease; Evolution of 
the Petunia; Cross-fertilization and Hybridization in Rosacee; 
The Inheritance of Acquired Characters; Weismannism, a 
Study of the Writings ot Dr. August Weismann; Naegeli’s 
Philosophy, aStudy of the “‘ Mechanisch-physiologische Theorie 
der Abstammungslehre”; Early Maturity as a Question of 
Phylogeny ; Physiological and Climatological Constants: The 
Relation of Climate to Plant Phenomena. 


Japanese peanuts are a novelty at Davy’s, the nut-store on 
lower Fulton Street which has grown familiar to New Yorkers 
in the past forty years. These peanuts are of uniform size and 
considered superior in flavor to the Virginia product. In 
England Japanese peanuts enter into successful competition 
with those from our southern states, but this is the first at- 
tempt to introduce them into America, at least into the Atlantic 
coast states. In Virginia and other southern states peanuts are 
hand-picked, the stems being removed and poor nuts rejected, 
and they are cleaned of earth and dustin fan-mills. These 
Japanese peanuts have undergone no special preparation, and 
so are less attractive. But heavy expense for freight is the 
most serious hindrance to the establishment of this trade with 
Japan. Seeds of the Japanese peanuts have been planted in 
Virginia with a view to obtaining a superior strain for cultiva- 
tion here. About 85,000 bags of peanuts were marketed in this 
city during the current year, each containing about four bushels. 
Most of these come from Virginia, with occasional shipments 
from North Carolina. Those from the latter state are, as a 
rule, of smaller size. The new crop is usually on the market 
by November Ist, and advance shipments are now expected 
daily, though the season is belated about a fortnight, owing to 
recent heavy rains in the south. Generally the crop is gathered 
during six weeks following the middle of October. In an 
exceptionally forward season new peanuts have been offered 
in New York on October 16th. Four grades are recognized, 
known as fancy hand-picked, extra hand-picked, third grade 
and “pops,” the latter being small and empty or poorly-filled 
shells blown from the mills during the cleaning process. 
Many of the lower-grade peanuts are shelled by machinery in 
Virginia for confectioners’ use. A small variety, grown from 
Spanish seed, is most in favor with confectioners. Many years 
ago one New York house handled about one-twentieth of the 
entire crop of southern peanuts. But this trade has greatly 
changed, and the business is now mostly done in Norfolk. 
Formerly peanuts were sold by the bushel, but during the past 
twenty years wholesale lots have been handled entirely by the 
pound. Five cents is a fair average wholesale price for the 
grade known as fancy hand-picked. Forty years ago one of 
the Mexican or Spanish silver “shillings” current in this city, 
and valued at twelve and a half cents, was the retail price of a 
quart of peanuts. Later, the same quantity cost twenty cents, 
and at this time, ten cents. A common name for peanuts 
among the negroes of Carolina and Georgia is goobers, and 
ground-nuts is a not unusual name south of New York. 
Peanut-plants, occasionally seen here as a novelty, are singu- 
larly interesting to those not familiar with their habit of 
growth, in the small orange-colored blossoms in the axils of 
the leaves and the stems which find their way into the soil 
from this part of the plant, and nourish the fruit, which 1s 
borne underground. 
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